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Whoever  understands  the  art  of 

a  country  is  at  least  partially  equipped  to  understand  the 
people  of  that  country.  Indeed,  there  is  some  question 
whether  a  people  can  be  understood,  to  any  enlightened 
degree,  bv  those  who,  however  informed  in  other  fields  of  its 
activities,  are  ignorant  of  its  art.  Ignorance  of  our  art  may 
explain  why  America  is  so  often  misjudged  by  natives  and 
foreigners  alike.  Not  to  know  its  derivations  leads  to  mis- 
reading. Our  art  has  not  evolved  from  a  primitive  base,  but 
from  a  series  of  transplantings,  from  the  multifarious  roots 
imported  by  the  immigrants  who  were  our  forefathers.  It  is 
the  art  of  a  people  which,  until  comparatively  recently,  has 
looked  to  Europe  for  guidance  in  matters  of  learning.  For  a 
considerable  number  of  years  our  scholars,  philosophers  and 
scientists  looked  to  Germany,  our  artists  to  France  and  our 
writers  to  England.  Ours  is  the  art  of  a  country  which 
throughout  its  colonial,  pioneering  and  industrial  rise  re- 
mained an  intellectual  province  of  Europe,  and  the  remark- 
able fact  about  this  volume  is  that,  short  as  the  period  is 
with  which  it  concerns  itself,  it  is  within  that  time  that 
American  art  has  become  independently  conscious  of  itself 
and  American  artists  have  become  concerned  primarily  with 
America. 

From  Mrs.  Trollope  to  the  present  time  a  popular  thought 
about  us  has  been  that  we  have  no  taste.  In  several  European 
countries  I  have  heard  us  referred  to  as  vulgarians  and  dollar- 
chasers.  Yet  our  art  tells  the  opposite  story.  Taste  is  of  its 
essence.  Our  reputation  for  boastfulness  is  widespread,  yet 
our  art  is  the  expression  of  a  modest  people.  ^  e  are  supposed 
to  be  without  tradition,  and  certainly  without  respect  for 
tradition.  Our  art,  on  the  contrary,  suggests  that  our  respect 
for  tradition  is  almost  too  humble.  From  Copley  to  Haw- 
thorne, from  Thoreau  to  Max  Weber,  if  we  may  skip  from 
writers  to  painters,  taste  has  predominated.  We  have  no 
Rabelais  in  writing.  Emerson,  James  and  Van  Wyck  Brooks 
more  nearly  hit  our  bulls  eye.  We  have  no  Rubens  in  paint- 
ing. The  slightly  discredited  Whistler  more  nearly  fits  the 
pattern  of  our  tradition. 

Our  Garfieldian  houses  and  furniture,  as  well  as  much  that 
is  being  done  today,  seem  to  contradict  such  statements.  But 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  illustrations  which  those  who  in- 
vited me  to  write  this  introduction  have  selected  for  this 


volume.  They  are  not  one  individual's  choice  nor  are  the} 
presented  to  prove  a  point.  The  effort  has  been  to  illustrate, 
on  a  wide  front,  by  means  of  a  great  variety  of  \  isual  material 
picked  by  successive  editors,  what  American  painters,  known 
and  unknown,  young  and  old.  conservative  and  liberal,  have 
been  doing  in  the  past  ten  \ears  or  so.  One  can  hardly  fail  to 
note  how  out  of  step  the  men  of  bad  taste  seem,  how  natur- 
ally the  men  of  good  taste  take  their  relative  positions  in  the 
parade  of  American  painting.  Taste,  a  source  of  strength,  is 
often  confused  with  good  taste  which  has  other  connotations. 
I  shall  return  briefly  to  these  distinctions  after  more  definite 
discussion  of  the  period  of  American  painting  which  is  illus- 
trated so  amply  in  this  volume. 

It  covers  so  short  a  time,  and  the  time  is  so  proximate,  that 
anyone  suggesting  that,  at  such  close  range,  he  can  recognize 
changes  of  vital  importance  to  the  art  of  a  great  country 
may  be  looked  upon  askance.  When,  in  reading  our  general 
histories  of  art,  we  step  omnipotently  from  Egyptian  art  to 
Greek  art,  to  Roman,  Medieval,  Renaissance,  Modern,  a 
single  decade  does  not  seem  impressive  in  comparison  to 
these  thousands  of  years.  But  when  we  live  in  the  days  of 
radio,  of  Nazi  and  Communist  dictators  and  two  great  wars, 
we  do  not  have  to  turn  back  to  our  histories  and  remind  our- 
selves of  the  invention  of  printing,  oil  paint,  the  steam 
engine,  the  telegraph  and  the  automobile  to  find  proof  that 
changes  of  great  import  to  society  may  take  place  in  an  even 
shorter  span  of  time  than  ten  years.  I  am  convinced  that 
when  the  United  States  Government  placed  artists  from 
every  region  of  the  country  (literally,  not  figuratively)  on  the 
government  payroll,  one  of  these  important  changes  took 
place.  A  revolution  in  the  relationship  of  the  artist  to  his 
fellow  citizens  and  in  the  relationship  of  the  public  to  the 
artist  was  all  unwittingly  begun  by  this  decentralizing, 
apparently  matter-of-fact  innovation  conceived  in  an  effort 
to  meet  an  economic  emergency.  I  say  unwittingly  because, 
although  1  was  in  the  section  of  the  government  which 
brought  this  event  to  pass,  I  do  not  remember  that  anyone 
who  had  a  hand  in  it.  including  myself,  suspected  how  im- 
portant were  the  consequences  which  already,  after  a  short 
five  years,  can  be  traced  to  it,  and  which  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come,  will  be  traceable  to  this  single  act.  To  see 
clearly  what  has  happened  and  thereby  to  gain  some  percep- 
tion of  its  immense  potentialities  as  a  real  and  naturalizing 
force  in  our  ar.  as  required  five  years  of  continuous  watch- 
ing of  American  painters  at  work.  These  are  the  five  years 
that  I  shall  take  up  in  Part  II  of  this  discussion. 

The  first  part  of  our  story  is  an  account  of  the  end  of  a 
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passing  epoch,  and  the  second  part  an  account  of  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  epoch.  I  have  made  the  broad  statement  that 
the  relationship  of  the  artist  to  the  community  has  been 
revolutionized,  in  the  belief  that  I  could  justify  such  rash- 
ness. This  does  not  mean  that  every  American  painter  has 
suddenly  found  himself  in  an  altered  position  in  life.  Many 
artists  will  live  and  die  without  knowing  that  anything  has 
happened.  They  will  go  happily  and  successfully  to  their 
graves  without  realizing  that  they  have  lived  through  a 
revolution.  On  the  other  hand  the  major  proportion  of  the 
American  artists  who  have  not  yet  passed  their  forties, 
realize  that  thev  have  been  offered  a  series  of  opportunities 
which  have  completely  altered  their  outlook  on  the  world  and 
consequentlv  their  approach  to  their  work,  their  feeling  for 
their  fellow  men  and  their  concern  with  their  country,  its 
past  and  its  present.  What  has  happened  to  them  on  the 
material  side  is  simply  this.  They  have  been  freed  from  the 
domination  of  the  middleman  economic  system,  and  can  now 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  return,  on  a  quite  magnificent  scale, 
to  a  commission  era  such  as  existed  during  those  epochs 
when  the  greatest  art  of  the  world  was  produced.  Once  it 
was  the  church,  the  municipality,  the  state,  the  great  nobles 
who  employed  artists  on  a  grand  scale.  Now  it  is  the  greatest 
democracy  of  modern  times  which  is  employing  them.  And 
at  the  same  time  the  highly  concentrated  and  complicated 
dealer  svstem  which  for  all  the  benefits  it  has  conferred  upon 
the  artist  and  the  public,  has  been  built  up  during  the  past 
century  into  an  altogether  disproportionate  power  in  art,  is 
still  available  to  the  artists  for  the  disposition  of  their  in- 
dividual or  easel  pictures.  With  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  buying  more  contemporary  painting  than  any  single 
client  has  bought  before  in  modern  times  and  with  the  dealer 
system  still  functioning  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  I 
doubt  if  anyone  who  is  not  a  slave  to  history's  "tone  of  time" 
and  who  believes  that  a  great  body  of  art  as  distinguished 
from  the  art  of  the  occasional  rare  individual,  can  come 
again,  will  be  able  to  look  at  the  present  or  to  the  future  with 
indifference. 

I  think  that  the  simplest  way  to  clarify  the  situation  so 
that  the  amazing  changes  now  in  progress  can  be  grasped,  is 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  important  differences  between  the 
opportunities  that  faced  the  American  artist  ten  years  ago 
and  those  which  he  enjoys  today.  No  one  will  deny  that 
painters  cannot,  so  to  speak,  develop  in  midair.  Yet  some 
such  miracle  seems  to  have  been  expected  of  them  both  here 
and  abroad  not  more  than  a  short  generation  ago.  It  was 
believed  in  America  that  a  lonely  painter  from  Missouri  could 


sit  in  his  Paris  studio  busily  devising  theoretical  combina- 
tions on  canvas  which  were  determinedly  too  esoteric  for  any 
other  citizen  of  Missouri  to  read,  and  that  by  this  expatriate 
process  he  could  richly  and  warmly  express  not  only  his  own 
genius  but  the  genius  of  his  country  and  his  time. 

Looking  back  today  upon  these  lonely  and  distracted 
efforts  we  can  smile  if  we  wish  to.  Yet  there  was  a  kind  of 
pathos  and  an  aspiration  in  them.  The  hope  was  to  escape 
from  the  provincialism  to  which  one  had  been  born  and  find 
heaven  in  pure  and  unadulterated  theory.  Why  should  one 
attempt  to  evolve  a  language  of  painting  which  the  home 
folks  would  understand  since  from  one's  earliest  efforts  thev 
had  mocked  and  laughed?  Why  not  resort  to  an  expression 
reserved  for  the  understanding  of  a  small  group  of  inter- 
national sophisticates?  Did  they  not  constitute  the  world 
which  appreciated  and  supported  the  artist?  It  was  not  the 
drugstore  clerk  back  home  who  cared.  It  was  that  curiously 
dislocated  group  of  Rumanians,  Spaniards,  English  and] 
Americans  whom  one  was  forever  running  into  in  the  cafes, 
many  of  them  brilliant,  all  of  them  detached.  The  more 
detached  the  more  superior  to  the  realities.  It  became  pos- 
sible to  imagine  that  Giotto  would  have  been  a  better  painter 
if  he  had  set  out  to  execute  his  frescoes  in  Santa  Croce,  for 
example,  in  a  painting  language  which  no  other  citizen  of 
Florence  could  possibly  read.  At  this  point  the  wiser  expatri- 
ates bought  their  tickets  back  to  America.  Such  was  the 
inevitable  impasse  to  which  the  international  dealer  system, 
through  its  demands  for  the  esoteric,  was  bringing  painters 
and  public  alike.  The  system  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  its 
own  complexities  in  the  last  fade  gasps  of  the  School  of  Paris. 
Fifteen  years  ago  America  was  the  most  paying  branch  of 
this  system.  No  system  is  perfectly  good  or  perfectly  bad, 
and  considering  to  what  a  degree  snobbishness,  intellectualiz- 
ing  and  unhealthy  preciousness  had  taken  possession  of  the 
world  of  art,  some  astonishingly  able  inventions  were  pro- 
duced by  the  painters  who,  if  not  in  midair,  were  certainly 
far  removed  from  life.  The  painting  communicator  produced 
his  pictorial  message.  Bright  middlemen  invented  a  key  to  the 
puzzle.  And  the  public  swallowed.  Literally  what  happened 
was  that  the  artist's  brainchild  was  conveyed  to  the  dealer 
who,  coached  by  Paris,  spoke  his  piece  with  convincing 
ability  to  the  buyer,  and  sent  him  happily  on  his  way  not 
knowing  whether  he  carried  under  his  arm  a  stick  of  dyna- 
mite or  the  last  rose  of  summer.  The  important  matter  was 
to  have  the  right  name  attached  to  the  article.  Then  if  im- 
possible to  understand,  it  still  was  not  impossible  to  market. 
This   mocking   account   does   not    greatly    exaggerate   what 
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happened  to  public  and  artist  alike  in  the  Paris  midair 
period,  which  enjoyed  its  second  blooming  in  America  during 
the  ten  years  of  Mardi  Gras  extravagance  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  great  depression.  No  one  quite  touched  earth,  not 
even  the  bankers,  who  harbored  the  imposing  moneys  of  the 
rich  Paris  painters  and  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  madly 
speculating  dealers.  What  were  the  opportunities  for  the 
American  artist  in  this  fantastic  situation?  He  saw  that  pic- 
ture buying  in  New  York  was  dominated  by  Paris  dealer 
agents,  who  at  every  turn  discouraged  their  American  clien- 
tele from  buying  the  work  of  the  native  artist. 

The  ultimate  artificialities  of  the  Paris  picture  exchange 
were  made  marketable  in  America  because  it  was  from  Paris 
also  that  superb  examples  arrived  of  more  than  a  century  of 
^reat  French  painting.  These  gave  a  new  splendor  to  even 
those  American  collections  which  also  accepted  at  the  dealer's 
face  value  the  small  and  calculating  fry  who  followed  busily 
In  their  wake.  Bv  the  time  our  period  began,  America  had 
been  treated  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  propaganda  so 
astute  and  untiring  that  even  minor  talents,  if  quoted  on  the 
Paris  picture  bourse,  could  sell  perverse  and  disingenuous 
work  more  easilv  on  the  American  market  than  American 
major  talents  could  sell  sincere  and  able  pictures.  What 
:hance  had  the  native  painter  against  such  well  organized 
and  far-reaching  rivalry?  The  brave  answer  is  that  his  chance 
lay  in  producing  better  paintings  than  those  which  were  im- 
ported. But  when  he  occasionally  did.  he  found,  instead  of 
lealthy  encouragement,  a  public  which  was  positively  flabby 
in  its  extraordinary  docility  to  even  the  most  extreme  com- 
mands from  Paris. 

It  had  long  been  a  day  of  buying  easel  pictures.  Although 
it  may  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  idealists,  the  fact  is  that  the 
artist  does  not  establish  the  conditions  with  which  he  is 
blessed  or  to  which  he  is  condemned.  In  a  market  so  timidly 
provincial,  since  it  was  afraid  to  look  at  either  native  or  im- 
ported art  with  a  fresh,  courageous  eye,  and  judge  for  itself, 
comparatively  few  of  the  increasing  number  of  American 
painters  whose  work  was  good,  could  find  a  living.  Those 
few  had  to  be  built  up  with  all  the  fury  of  modern  publicity, 
for  timorous  collectors  must  have  names  to  support  their 
half-frightened  judgments.  It  was  in  fact  a  mad  world  in 
which  the  American  artist  found  himself  involved.  Taking 
rabbits  from  a  hat  is  a  simple  trick  compared  with  even  the 
elementary  practices  in  the  strategy  of  selling  pictures.  The 
buying  of  a  picture  is  much  more  like  the  buying  of  a  lady's 
hat  than  the  buying  of  a  man's.  It  is  a  performance,  not  a 
simple  act.  And  if  the  dealer  does  not  play  his  part  patiently. 


persuasively  and  flatteringly,  the  collector,  ever  highly 
sensitized,  may  completely  fail  in  his  part. 

I  lite  a  few  examples  to  suggest  what  a  tortuous  scheme  of 
things  the  plain  thinking  man.  which  includes  also  the  plain 
thinking  American  painter,  faces  when  he  enters  the  dealer 
world.  For  example,  one  of  our  brightest  sellers  of  native  art 
spent  twenty  years  talking  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  a  dealer,  before  he  could  make  what  is  playfully 
called  real  money  selling  American  pictures.  Another  ex- 
ample. When  Paul  Rosenberg  brought  to  this  country  his 
first  resplendently  priced  collection  of  Picasso's  paintings  he 
told  me  that  he  had  brought  the  pictures  to  America  merely 
for  educational  purposes.  He  earned  more  by  his  "educa- 
tional" efforts  in  a  week  than  college  presidents  earn  in  a 
year.  Even  the  world  of  old  masters  has  its  curious  twists  of 
the  brain.  The  late  dealer  Duveen  said  to  a  visiting  expert: 
"I  do  not  allow  Tintoretto  in  America"'.  I  could  put  down  a 
hundred  more  specimens  of  what  for  lack  of  a  better  term 
we  might  call  "gagaisms"  but  these  should  suffice  to  remind 
us  that  when  the  artist's  picture  leaves  his  studio  and  is 
taken  to  the  market  place,  it  enters  a  madder  world  than  any 
which  its  maker  could  possibly  imagine.  This  madness,  it 
should  be  added,  is  not  by  any  means  all  of  the  dealer's 
making.  Even  such  complex  characters  as  Vollard  would 
probably  have  preferred  selling  to  be  a  simpler  psychological 
performance.  But  he  found  that  his  frequent  surliness,  and 
his  occasional  flat  refusals  to  show  the  pictures  asked  for, 
whetted  the  appetite  of  the  buyer  and  lifted  the  price  still 
higher.  A  number  of  our  American  dealers  are  simple,  straight 
forward,  and  utterly  honest.  Among  the  international  dealers 
are  some  who  live  in  a  more  complicated  world,  and  it  was 
this  world  which,  as  I  have  said,  held  sway  during  the  past 
generation. 

With  such  difficulties  facing  the  American  artist  in  his 
efforts  to  dispose  of  his  pictures  how  could  he  manage  to  live? 
He  could  teach.  He  could  send  his  work  to  the  various  exhibi- 
tions of  American  art.  These  were  numerous,  but  in  only  a 
few  of  them  were  remunerative  prizes  offered  and  effective 
sales  made.  Once  in  a  while  he  could  sell  a  picture,  and  he 
could  devote  his  spare  time  to  the  necessary  business  of  mak- 
ing a  name,  for  he  knew  that  without  a  name  he  could  rarely 
sell  his  paintings,  no  matter  how  often  they  might  be  placed 
on  public  view.  People  who  purchased  pictures  on  the  basis 
of  quality  alone  and  without  regard  to  the  fame  of  the  artist 
were  exceedingly  rare.  Even  when  an  artist  enjoyed  excep- 
tional good  fortune,  knew  his  way  about,  and  was  lucky  in 
his  sales  it  took  time  to  make  a  name.  At  best  it  was  a  long 
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and  difficult  road  to  economic  independence,  and  the  journey 
was  successful  for  only  a  handful,  comparatively  speaking, 
of  the  painters  who  crowded  the  upward  path.  Although 
measured  in  terms  of  money  the  amount  spent  on  American 
art  by  private  and  public  buyers  was  large,  its  effect  on  the 
great  body  of  American  artists  was  small  indeed.  What  might 
have  happened  if  we  had  been  blessed  with  braver  buyers  in 
search  of  quality,  and  with  museum  purchasing  committees 
composed  of  men  more  professionally  equipped  can  only  be 
surmised.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  although  the  market  domina- 
tion of  the  French  was  finally  broken  by  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  American  artist,  and  although  scores  of 
reviewers  wrote  endless  columns  praising  the  home  product 
more  fame  was  won  by  the  Americans  than  profit. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  regard  to  non-commissioned 
easel  paintings  during  the  closing  year  or  two  of  the  first 
half  of  our  story-  It  might  be  supposed  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  painters  would  have  turned  to  other  fields,  to 
portrait  painting,  or  to  mural  painting.  Portrait  painting  was 
closed  to  them  because  the  conditions  which  the  artist  was 
required  to  meet  by  the  client  were  such  as  no  self-respecting 
painter  would  meet.  Aside  from  a  group  of  visiting  English 
portrait  painters  heralded  by  their  press  agents  and  managed 
by  such  dealers  as  Duveen,  there  were  only  a  handful  of  self- 
respecting  Americans  in  the  portrait  field.  The  English  visi- 
tors, undistinguished  and  utterly  prosaic  as  a  group,  were 
hard  working,  conscientious  manufacturers  of  likenesses. 
Their  portraits  were  thoroughly  uninspired,  but  bravely 
faced  the  literal  problems  set  for  them  by  clients  whose  ideal 
was  the  colored  photograph.  Occasionally  a  more  enlightened 
individual  would  apply  to  an  American  artist,  completely 
unpracticed  in  solving  the  problems  of  portrait  painting,  and 
secure  at  best  a  good  painting  but  rarelv  a  good  portrait.  No, 
the  painters  could  not  turn  to  the  field  of  portraiture  for  their 
economic  salvation. 

Could  they  turn  to  mural  painting?  It  is  true  that  a  new 
desire  to  undertake  such  painting  had  been  born  in  the 
Americans  through  the  inspiration  which  they  received  from 
Mexico.  Valiant  effoits  were  made  by  a  few  artists  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  American  public  for  vital  mural  painting. 
Some  slight  successes  were  recorded.  However,  there  were 
several  almost  impossible  obstacles.  The  few  walls  available 
for  mural  painting  were  at  the  disposition  of  the  architects. 
Since  so  many  members  of  this  profession  were  by  training. 
by  an  inherent  tact,  and  by  their  native  abilities  more  adap- 
tive than  creative,  they  naturally  preferred  adaptive  paint- 
ers. Their  ideal  was  the  American  Academy  at  Rome,  brought 


into  being  by  the  late  Charles  Follen  McKim.  In  this  heaven 
of  the  architect's  imagination  where  painters  and  sculptors 
might  saturate  themselves  in  the  great  art  of  the  past  it  was 
expected  that  artists  would  be  developed  whose  painting  and 
sculpture  reflected  an  adaptiveness  which  would  fit  perfectly 
with  the  adaptiveness  of  the  architects.  McKim  could  not 
help  but  see,  in  the  many  buildings  for  which  he  had  selected 
the  mural  painters,  how  remote  and  removed  they  were  from 
vital  expression.  Such  leaders  as  Kenyon  Cox  and  Edwin 
Blashfield,  despite  their  extensive  knowledge  of  craftsman- 
ship were,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  somewhat  heavy  and 
pretentious  but  also  more  than  a  dash  dowdy.  Knowing  as 
McKim  doubtless  did,  that  the  abler  American  painters  of 
his  day  completely  side-stepped  mural  painting,  he  may  have 
thought  that  through  such  an  institution  as  the  American 
Academy  at  Rome,  some  clever  men  might  be  attracted  to  a 
field  of  painting  which  had  become  dominated  by  earnest 
and  uplifting  plodders.  Even  if  the  newcomers  did  not  evolve 
a  style  of  their  own,  they  might  adopt  a  smarter  style  than 
their  predecessors.  But  McKim's  dreams  were  not  to  come 
true.  Within  the  past  few  years  I  have  heard  officers  of  the 
Academy  bemoan  the  fact  that  nothing  that  they  can  do  will 
hring  men  of  talent  to  the  institution.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
logical  result  of  the  pressure,  to  judge  by  the  Academy's 
"fellows,"  that  has  been  brought  upon  them  to  mitigate  a 
stvle  from  the  past  rather  than  to  attempt  to  develop  some- 
thing living  of  their  own.  Less  than  a  handful  of  good  painters 
and  sculptors  have  come  out  of  the  American  Academy  at 
Rome,  and  even  the  best  of  these  occupy  minor  positions  in 
the  world  of  their  fellow  artists.  They  continue  to  be  the  most 
frequently  employed  mural  painters  and  sculptors  by  those 
architects  who  desire  that  the  adaptiveness  of  their  architec- 
ture should  not  he  disturbed  in  its  slumber  by  the  awakening 
forces  of  creative  art. 

We  have  found  in  our  first  five  years  that  the  American 
artist  finally  did  overcome,  as  far  as  public  attention  went, 
the  American  market  domination  of  the  French  product  in 
painting,  but  by  the  time  he  had  done  this  the  days  of  ex- 
travagance were  over  and  the  depression  had  begun.  Mate- 
rially speaking  the  American  painters  had  won  a  hollow 
victory.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  victory  with  consequences. 
Through  the  very  fact,  whatever  the  noble  or  less  noble 
reasons  for  the  change,  that  the  American  painter  had  turned 
to  bis  own  land  for  his  inspiration  and  subject  matter,  through 
the  fact  that  thanks  to  the  power  of  such  men  as  Orozco,  he 
had  come  to  realize  that  the  walls  of  our  buildings  need  not 
be  covered  with  insipid  mural  painting,  but  could  be  utilized 
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i  larger  social  expression,  and  finally  through  the  fact  that 
lad  made  so  much  noise  about  himself  and  his  re-discovery 
Linerica  that  the  country  was  much  more  aware  of  his  pres- 
e  than  before,  the  American  artist  had  laid  the  foundation 
the  great  government  art  program  to  come.  He  was  in  a 
ition  to  take  advantage  of  it  as  he  wouldn't  have  been  had 
alone  and  rootless  in  a  Paris  studio,  still  been  occupied  in 
ng  to  discover  some  internationally  fashionable  statement, 
said  that  I  would  return  to  a  discussion  of  the  difference 
.veen  taste  and  good  taste.  Good  taste  implies  the  capacity 
elect  and  arrange  material  already  in  existence.  At  least 
t  is  part  of  good  taste.  The  single  word  taste,  on  the  other 
d,  has  more  creative  connotations.   An  artist  who  has 


taste  understands  how  to  arrange  his  new  material  with  logic 
and  proportion.  He  would  indicate  a  lack  of  taste  if  he  were 
more  bewitched  by  ideas  better  suited  to  another  medium 
than  his  own.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  good  taste 
is  a  matter  of  selection  and  taste  a  matter  of  a  sense  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  artist  is  creating  a  fresh  work. 

One  more  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  before  taking  up 
the  second  part  of  our  story  is  the  need  of  private  support 
of  the  artist.  We  have  already  seen  and  we  shall  see  further 
the  great  importance  of  the  government's  entrance  into  the 
field  of  art.  To  keep  the  government  doing  its  best  for  the 
artist  he  should  also  have  the  advantage  of  private  encourage- 
ment through  the  direct  source  of  purchasing. 
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THE  FIRST  THREE  years  of  the  depression  were 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  American  artists.  Outwardly  the 
usual  activities  appeared  to  be  going  on  in  the  usual  way.  The 
large  national  exhibitions  were  repeated  annually.  The  deal- 
ers bravely  held  their  one-man  and  group  shows,  and  the 
various  art  associations  and  other  organizations  which  pride 
themselves  on  their  periodic  efforts  to  "spread  culture"  vali- 
antly continued  their  exhibition  activities.  Beneath  these 
outward  goings-on,  however,  was  a  growing  sense,  on  the 
part  of  the  artists,  of  the  futility,  at  least  from  the  material 
point  of  view,  of  much  that  was  being  done.  If  we  consider 
the  immense  spread  of  interest  in  art  that  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  America  during  the  twentieth  centurv  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  patience  of  some  artists  while  waiting  for 
this  interest  to  strike  home  to  them  has  become  somewhat 
tattered.  What  with  increased  attendances  at  art  schools, 
increased  art  classes  in  colleges,  and  the  bounding  abundance 
of  sitting  lectures  and  ambulatory  talks  in  museums,  about 
the  onlv  groups  left  out  of  our  all-embracing  svstem  of  dis- 
cussing art  are  the  little  ones  in  baby  carriages  and  the 
inmates  of  the  blind  asylums.  And  at  any  time  I  expect  to 
run  into  a  parade  of  baby  carriages  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  led  by  a  motherly  docent  teaching  the  babies  to 
googoo  Rembrandt  and  gaga  Greco.  .\o  one  can  deny  the 
breadth  of  our  interest  in  art.  Yet  a  few  artists  churlishly  do 
question  the  depth  of  our  interest.  This  important  debate,  if 
continued,  will  bring  to  the  surface  a  national  idiosyncracy. 
At  some  time  in  the  history  of  American  appreciation  a 
great  confusion  arose  between  art  and  virtue.  I  am  afraid 
that  this  confusion,  although  diluted,  still  exists.  It  is  a  rather 
fashionable  virtue,  supposed  to  accrue  to  all  those  having  a 
passion  for  culture  without  effort  on  their  part.  When  the 
ladies  of  the  art  association  in  one  of  our  smaller  cities  or 
larger  towns  not  to  mention  our  great  cities,  talk  about  the 
number  of  exhibitions  that  they  have  held  during  the  season, 
they  frequently  have  an  air  of  wanting  to  show  the  visiting 
stranger  what  a  civilized  town  is  theirs.  They  like  it  to  be 
known  that  thev  exhibit  "important"  examples  of  the  work  of 
all  the  better  known  painters,  that  they  hold  lectures  by  the 
leading  critics,  and  that  thev  have  an  art  school  of  their  own. 
If,  after  listening  to  the  glowing  account  which  more  or  less 
innocently  is  offered  in  proof  of  their  own  appreciation  and 


goodwill  toward  art,  one  asks  them  how  many  paintings  tin 
have  bought  during  the  year  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  th< 
questioner  as  a  vulgar  materialist.  There  is  money  in  the  tov 
to  pay  for  exhibitions,  lectures,  and  monthly  luncheons,  ai 
a  rather  inferior  brand  of  art  instruction,  but,  it  turns  o 
with  disquieting  frequency,  there  is  no  money  to  pay  f 
pictures.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  1 
that  similar  unacquisitive  activities  are  carried  on  in  hu 
dreds  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Dozens  upon  dozens  of  exhibitions  are  held  throughout  I 
country.  They  are  supposed  to  reflect  some  mythical  virt 
on  the  part  of  the  people  who  maintain  these  activities. 
the  same  time,  these  good  people  remain  beamingly  immu: 
to  the  truth  that  no  artist  can  live  unless  he  sells  his  woi 
At  least,  he  has  to  find  some  other  way  of  making  money 
he  can't  make  it  through  his  art.  I  have  often  wondered  h< 
people  can  look  at  so  many  pictures  and  resist  the  desire 
own  the  paintings  for  which  they  claim  such  an  inten 
interest.  I  have  noticed  that  men  do  not  have  to  be  rich 
order  to  join  the  golf  club  on  which  they  have  set  their  hea 
and  that  a  great  many  ladies  unrelated  either  to  Mr.  Morg 
or  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  finally  acquire  the  fur  coats  up 
which  they  have  cast  an  ambitious  eye.  Following  tl 
reasoning  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  believe  completely  in  t 
avowed  enthusiasm  which  a  great  many  well-to-do  men  ai 
women  claim  for  painting  and  sculpture,  although  t 
thought  of  buying  painting  and  sculpture  never  appears 
enter  their  heads.  These  vulgar  thoughts  invite  suspicion 
the  profundity-  of  that  interest  in  art  which  produces  coui 
less  exhibitions,  teas  and  luncheons  but  comparatively  f< 
sales,  few  that  is  in  the  light  of  the  millions  who  go  to  exhi! 
tions.  I  know  that  in  one  year  a  single  painter  had  forty  p 
tures  on  exhibition  in  forty  different  large  and  small  shoy 
and  that  during  that  time  he  received  not  a  nibble  for  o 
of  his  moderately  priced  works.  That  same  year  the  atter 
ance  at  our  large  museums  and  at  the  dealers'  galleries 
New  York  went  far  up  into  the  millions. 

I  am  not  citing  these  facts  as  depression  facts,  but 
evidence  of  the  curious  self-righteousness  which  to  a  grea 
or  lesser  degree  tends  to  render  unfruitful  the  ever-growi 
interest  in  contemporary  American  art.  The  conditions  wh 
I  have  described  at  such  length  because  they  seem  to  me 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  development  of  art  in  t 
country,  were  characteristic  of  the  decade  of  over-sh 
profits  that  led  to  the  depression.  That  being  true  it  requi 
no  imagination  to  realize  how  non-resisting  our  widespn 
interest  in  art  was  to  the  forces  of  the  depression.  For  ye 
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jninformed  people  have  thought  that  what  the  government 
was  doing  in  its  employment  of  artists  amounted  to  large- 
scale  charity  in  behalf  of  inept  painters  and  sculptors. 
People  spoke  of  artists  on  relief  as  if  their  being  on  relief 
proved  their  inferiority.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  truth. 
Middle-aged  painters  who  had  earned  an  honorable  living  in 
:he  honorable  practice  of  their  profession,  in  some  cases 
bund  themselves  after  the  years  1930.  thirty-one  and  thirty  - 
;wo  without  funds.  Younger  painters,  well  up  on  the  road  to 
success,  men  and  women  of  outstanding  talent,  were  stopped 
lead  in  their  tracks  by  the  depression.  Great  numbers  of 
mknown.  still  younger  men  and  women  of  indubitable 
jromise  were  suddenly  forced  out  of  their  professions  as 
irtists,  and,  not  to  be  melodramatic,  there  were  plenty  of 
painters  whose  work  we  all  respect  who  did  not  have  enough 
o  eat. 

In  case  these  statements  appear  fanciful,  I  should  like  to 
idd  that  at  the  time  I  refer  to  I  had  both  written  evidence 
md  direct  personal  proof  of  these  conditions.  It  was  at  that 
ime  that  the  first  government  art  program,  the  Public  Works 
)f  Art  Project,  was  established  by  Edward  Bruce  in  the 
Treasury  Department  through  funds  allocated  by  the  then 
Hivil  Works  Administration,  which  was  administered  by 
Jarry  Hopkins.  That  some  such  undertaking  by  the  govern- 
nent  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  progress  of  our 
irt  from  receiving  an  incalculable  setback  is  self-evident. 
We  had,  as  I  have  described,  a  large  non-buying  public. 
We  had  also  a  considerable  number  of  occasional  buyers  and 
)f  collectors,  and  we  had  a  few  rich  museums,  and  a  great 
nany  small  museums  with  limited  funds.  Some  of  our  collec- 
ts took  the  situation  much  to  heart  and  helped  a  number 
)f  artists.  Others,  pinched  themselves  by  the  depression, 
emoved  themselves  for  the  time  being  from  art  activities. 
But  the  situation  could  not  possibly  have  been  met  had  all 
mr  collectors  and  our  richer  museums  done  everything  in 
heir  power  to  give  financial  aid  to  the  living  artist. 

I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood  when  I  say  that  the  de- 
wession  was  the  greatest  blessing  that  has  come  to  American 
irt.  I  say  this  with  full  recognition  of  the  personal  hardships 
md  sorrows  that  it  brought  to  many  artists.  On  the  other 
land,  had  it  not  been  for  these  very  hardships  it  is  doubtful 
f  the  government  would  have  established — first,  the  Public 
^orks  of  Art  Project,  and  after  that,  the  Section  of  Fine 
Vrts  formerly  in  the  Treasury  Department  where  it  received 
he  enthusiastic  support  of  Secretary  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
md  now  in  the  Federal  Works  Administration  where  it  is 
lso  receiving  the  immensely  helpful  support  of  Administrator 


John  M.  Carmody.  But  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  scope 
of  its  work  is  much  more  restricted  than  the  broad-based 
artist  relief  program  directed  by  Holger  Cahill  under  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  formerly  headed  by  Harry 
Hopkins.  Since  these  various  government  art  programs  are 
what  primarily  differentiate  the  period  from  1933  to  the 
present  from  all  other  periods  in  the  history  of  American 
art,  a  few  words  should  be  devoted  to  their  general 
make-up. 

The  Public  Works  of  Art  Project  employed  artists  at 
craftsmen's  wages.  It  divided  the  country  into  sixteen  regions, 
and  selected  artists  in  each  region  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  artists  who  lived  there.  Each  region  had  a  chair- 
man who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  volunteer  committee, 
made  a  complete  study  of  the  economic  circumstances  of 
the  artists  in  his  territory.  Under  this  system  more  than  three 
thousand  artists  and  craftsmen  were  employed  for  six 
months.  The  government  came  into  possession  of  a  staggering 
amount  of  work.  Much  of  it  was  rubbish  but  a  surprising 
amount  of  it  was  excellent.  Secretary  Morgenthau  was  so 
impressed  by  what  had  been  accomplished  that  he  invited 
Edward  Bruce  to  establish  a  Section  of  Fine  Arts  in  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  with  the 
painting  and  sculpture  our  federal  buildings.  At  that  time 
federal  architecture  was  in  The  Treasury  Department.  Now, 
like  The  Fine  Arts  Section,  it  is  in  The  Federal  Works  Agency. 

Meanwhile,  Harry  Hopkins  broadened  his  program  and  in- 
vited Holger  Cahill  to  extend  the  organization  established  by 
the  Public  Works  of  Art  Project.  A  relief  program  which  em- 
ployed artists  in  the  same  way  that  they  were  employed 
under  the  first  government  project,  but  to  a  much  larger 
extent,  was  established  under  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration. It  grewr  to  immense  proportions.  It  was  not  limited 
to  the  productions  of  professional  artists.  Teaching,  the  now 
celebrated  Index  of  American  Design,  childrens'  classes,  com- 
munity art  centers  and  other  new  fields  were  developed. 
Millions  of  dollars  were  spent  for  the  relief  of  an  immense 
variety  of  citizens  either  working  in  the  arts  and  the  crafts, 
or  associated  with  such  work.  This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place 
to  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  astonishing  experi- 
ment in  social  and  art  relief. 

What  we  can  definitely  say  about  all  the  work  that  the 
various  government  departments  have  done  in  their  individ- 
ual and  separate  programs  is  that  they  completely  trans- 
formed the  national  interest  in  art  from  something  vaguely 
idealistic  to  something  much  more  real.  Before  1933,  as  I 
have   said,   we   had   a   large   groping,   hungry   public  which 
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looked  to  art  as  a  means  whereby  its  cultivation  and  outlook 
on  life  could  be  broadened.  This  was  a  public  which,  thanks 
to  its  idealistic  optimism.,  did  not  realize  the  facts  about  the 
artist.  Suddenly  a  country  which  generally  speaking  wanted 
to  be  tenderly  cultivated  without  buying  was  transformed 
into  a  country  which  overnight  became  the  largest  purchaser 
of  art  in  the  making  that  the  world  has  known. 

If  I  dwell  insistently  on  the  question  of  the  purchase  of 
art  at  least  I  do  so  without  the  slightest  shame.  For  artists 
to  grow  to  their  highest  possible  point  of  achievement  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  feel  that  they  are 
needed  by  the  community.  While  it  is  a  pretty  saying,  and 
one  common  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  that  if  an 
artist  sold  his  work  before  he  was  forty  it  was  proof  that 
he  was  a  bad  artist,  it  is  not  a  healthy  saying.  It  indicates  a 
separation  between  the  artist  and  the  community  which  is 
not  good  for  the  artist.  It  connotes  preciousness,  and  sug- 
gests too  accurately  our  passion  for  the  star  system,  in  other 
words  for  the  pursuit  of  names.  Arnold  Bennett  used  to  say 
that  art  was  supported  by  "the  passionate  few",  and  many 
have  said  that  "art  is  not  purchased,  it  is  sold".  The  depres- 
sion brought  about  a  much  healthier  and  simpler  attitude. 

It  need  not  be  supposed  that  the  government  has  carried 
through  its  various  activities  in  behalf  of  the  artist  without 
receiving  adverse  criticism,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  everything  should  have  gone  perfectly.  Modern 
governments  have  not  won  for  themselves  an  enviable  posi- 
tion in  their  efforts  for  art.  Often  politics  have  entered  in, 
and  everyone  knows  that  politics  and  art  are  mutually  de- 
structive. Furthermore,  governments  have  frequently  pre- 
ferred reactionary  art.  For  this  reason  when  the  United  States 
Government  became  so  active,  many  people  regarded  the 
outlook  with  extreme  pessimism.  They  thought  that  the 
same  academism  would  prevail.  Still  more  pompous  and 
academic  sculpture  would  sit  like  incredible  Roman  senators 
made  in  stone  before  our  buildings,  while  on  the  walls  inside 
pretentious  official  decorations  would  spread  endlessly.  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  observed  only 
casually,  quite  the  reverse  has  happened.  If  proof  were 
needed  beyond  the  work  itself  it  could  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  even  today  the  official  academicians  are  almost  unanim- 
ously opposed  to  what  has  been  done.  Let  us  see  what  has 
happened  in  painting. 

The  dealer  system  to  which  I  referred  at  length  in  Part  I 
of  our  story,  is  not  less  but  more  active,  so  that  after  artists 
increased  their  reputations  through  the  murals  which  they 
executed  for  public  buildings,  they  found  a  wider  distribution 
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through  private  channels  for  their  individual  pictures.  Mean 
while,  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  with  a  completely 
liberal  policy  toward  the  artist,  has  made  it  possible  for  a 
great  number  of  painters  to  work  as  they  wished  and  say 
what  they  wanted.  Indeed,  our  conservative  friends  have 
been  rather  amazed  to  discover  that  the  government  had 
permitted  individual  artists  while  living  on  government 
salaries  to  paint  social  comments  which  were  not  flattering 
to  the  source  of  their  income.  This,  of  course,  is  as  it  should 
be.  For  the  instant  that  a  government  holds  down  the  artist 
to  its  own  preconception,  it  is  injuring  rather  than  helping 
The  single  doubt  that  lingers  in  the  minds  of  those  who  be 
lieve  in  freedom  of  expression  is  whether  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  through  its  liberality  has  encouraged  to< 
many  hopelessly  ungifted  men  and  women  to  believe  that 
they  are  artists. 

In  the  matter  of  mural  painting,  the  last  five  years  ha 
taught  the  country  and  the  artists  an  invaluable  lesson 
have  spoken  of  the  American  Academy  at  Rome,  and  I  wan 
to  refer  to  it  again.  It  was  the  last  great  effort  of  our  provin 
cial  days.  Provincial,  that  is,  insofar  as  it  was  founded  o 
the  belief  that  somehow,  no  matter  how  far  our  artists  wer 
removed  from  a  real  social  existence,  they  could  become  vita 
painters  if  they  lived  close  enough  to  the  art  of  the  past, 
can  imagine  men  and  women  of  maturity  who  had  developed 
their  own  styles  of  painting  receiving  invaluable  refreshment 
of  the  spirit  by  being  given  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  few 
years  under  the  ideal  physical  conditions  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  within  walking  distance  of  some  of  the 
greatest  art  that  the  world  knows,  and  within  short  train 
rides  of  the  incredible  riches  of  Italian  art.  These  matur 
people  going  again  to  Siena,  Florence,  Padua,  Assisi,  an 
innumerable  other  places,  and  capable  of  looking  into  them 
selves  with  some  experience  of  the  world,  might  easily  b 
renewed.  Apparently  such  an  abundance  of  accomplishmen 
is  too  dazzling  for  the  young  artist,  and  leads  him  too  easily 
to  imitation.  In  any  case,  something  like  this  must  be  true 
because  in  five  short  years  under  the  more  natural  govern- 
ment program  men  and  women  who  never  before  produced  a 
mural  painting  have  accomplished  work  which  even  when 
less  professional   has   more   interest   and   vitality   than   the 
cultivated  archaisms  that  the  American  Academy  at  Rome 
has  produced. 

The  reasons  are  not  far  to  find,  and  the  results  I  might 
add,  were  by  no  means  instantaneous.  We  have  to  go  back 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  artists  themselves  began  a  kind 
of  "see  America  first"  policy  before  the  government  started 


ask  them  to  adorn  its  walls  with  pictorial  interpretations 
present  and  past  America.  There  was  jingoism  combined 
th  jealousv  of  the  French  as  the  sore  spot  in  this  movement. 
it  there  was  also  a  healthy  and  fundamental  logic  in  it. 
One  wearies  a  little  at  the  absurdl)  overpublicized  mem- 
rs  of  the  "American  Scene  Group"  who  have  forced  them- 
[ves  into  the  news.  The  thought  of  a  painter  rushing  away 
>m  Paris,  and  dashing  hack  to  his  home  state  because  he 
It  that  it  was  the  thing  to  do  is  a  little  painful.  It  would 
a  great  mistake,  however,  to  estimate  this  movement  on 
.  superficial  or  obvious  aspects.  Long  before  the  present 
nerican  movement  artists  appeared  who  with  complete 
.consciousness  were  wholly  absorbed  in  the  sight  and  inter- 
etation  of  their  native  land.  In  the  1890's  what  is  now 
own  as  The  Philadelphia  Group  made  a  lasting  record  of 
rious  phases  of  American  life  without  the  slightest  aid  of 
»h-powered  publicity  or  propaganda.  Before  then,  Eakins 
d  Homer  showed  themselves  to  be  great  native  painters, 
d  before  them  the  record  by  straight-forward  artists  un- 
ncerned  with  European  fashions  is  by  no  means  meagre, 
lyone  who  has  seen  the  exhibition  of  three  hundred  years 
American  painting  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  knows 
it  America  is  no  novelty  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  natural 
d  hardy  American  painters.  It  is  not  the  men  who  with 
aid   of  paid   or   voluntary   press-agents   rushed   to   the 


newspapers  to  gi\e  interviews  and  to  show  themselves  in 
their  overalls  who  count  deeply  today.  What  makes  the  great 
difference  is  something  far  less  volatile. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  commission  era.  By  this  I  mean  to 
express  the  difference  between  the  situation  of  the  artist 
when  during  the  entire  process  of  creating  he  remains  alone 
only  attempting  to  dispose  of  his  work  after  it  has  been  com- 
pleted to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  the  situation  of  the  artist 
who  from  the  start  discusses  with  the  client  the  work  ordered 
by  the  client.  In  the  latter  situation  the  artist  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  any  way  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  alone. 
I  can  explain  the  situation  better  perhaps  by  citing  the 
words  of  a  contemporary  painter.  He  entered  one  of  the 
anonymous  competitions  of  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts  and 
won  a  commission  to  decorate,  in  fresco,  a  post  office.  For 
months  he  worked  on  the  walls  of  this  comparatively  small 
city  post  office.  The  townspeople  were  so  interested  in  the 
murals  that  the  local  paper  sent  a  reporter  every  day  to  see 
what  progress  was  being  made.  The  various  men  working  in 
the  post  office  took  a  great  interest  in  the  growth  of  the 
murals.  The  high  school  art  teacher  brought  her  classes. 
The  painter  was  invited  to  give  public  talks  on  fresco  paint- 
ing. Telling  me  about  this  he  said  to  me:  "Until  I  did  that 
decoration  I  never  knew  how  lonely  I  have  been  all  these 
years." 
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I  AM  AWARE  THAT  my  invitation  to  write  this 
introduction  was  not  a  request  to  discourse  at  too  great  length 
either  about  mural  painting  or  about  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts, 
particularly  since  the  illustrations  selected  for  this  volume 
are  mainly  of  individual  paintings  which  were  not  govern- 
ment commissions.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  struck  me  so 
forcibly  that  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts  mural  and  sculpture 
program  and  The  Works  Progress  Administration  relief  art 
program  are  the  nationwide  influences  which  have  made  the 
"new  order".  And  the  change  in  the  conditions  in  America 
affecting  the  artist,  and  consequently  the  development  of 
our  art,  could  not  be  made  clear  unless  the  government's 
work  were  described.  One  cause  of  the  difference  between 
the  new  and  the  old  orders  has  been  the  rapid  change  from 
metropolitan  centralization  to  regional  decentralization. 

The  tendency  toward  metropolitan  centralization  followed 
naturally  in  the  wake  of  the  public's  becoming  the  artist's 
client  and  is  more  than  a  century  old.  The  effect  of  centraliza- 
tion has  inevitably  been  to  make  art  increasingly  a  luxury. 
Expensive  picture  shops  on  the  rue  de  la  Boetie,  Bond  Street, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-seventh  Street  cannot  be  supported 
by  inexpensive  pictures.  High  prices  and  large  commissions 
to  the  middleman  were  the  natural  results  of  placing  the 
smart  picture  shop  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  the  smart 
jewelrv  and  dress  shops.  However  much  the  commentators 
might  discuss  art  as  a  communication  or  an  expression,  the 
hard  and  simple  fact  was  that  art  like  jewelrv  was  an  expen- 
sive commodity  to  be  sold  as  such  to  people  with  well  filled 
pocket  books.  It  therefore  became  the  artist's  problem  to 
manage,  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  generally  both,  to 
have  his  output  welcomed  by  the  highly  specialized  luxury 
trade  known  as  art  dealing.  Even  a  Cezanne  could  not  find 
his  way  into  this  trade  until  the  most  astute  dealer  of  the 
modern  era,  Vollard,  had  set  himself  to  the  task  with  all  the 
intricate  perspicacity  of  an  old  and  disillusioned  soul. 

Such  was  the  old  order.  What  is  the  new?  It  is  not  a  change 
from  black  to  white.  No  changes  in  conditions  ever  are.  It  is 
a  change  from  one  set  of  possibilities  to  another.  Let  me  cite 
as  a  concrete  example  of  the  new  order  the  most  recent  gov- 
ernment art  event,  namely  the  1939  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts.  This  exhibition  included  mural 
designs  submitted  in  a  forty-eight  state  competition,  that  is. 
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a  competition  for  one  post  office  mural  in  each  state.  1210 
artists  submitted  1478  designs.  Figures,  ever  dangerous,  ara 
still  more  so  when  used  in  an  attempt  to  prove  anvthing 
about  art.  Yet  it  may  be  that  these  figures  contain  more  than 
a  shred  of  evidence  of  the  high  significance  of  the  new  order] 

In  the  first  place  these  designs,  all  submitted  to  the  jurjj 
unsigned,  were  each  for  a  specified  post  office  and  for  J 
defined  space  in  that  post  office.  In  the  second  place  thi 
artists  represented  every  state  in  the  Union.  Disregard 
quality  for  the  moment.  Incidentally  it  need  not  be  supposed 
that  geniuses  by  the  thousand  are  being  born  among  us.  If 
is  true,  however,  that  an  astonishing  number  of  men  and 
women  are  filled  with  a  great  desire  to  paint.  It  is  also  truJ 
that  they  are  producing  an  unprecedented  number  of  spirited] 
fresh,  vigorous,  genuine,  original  paintings  and  that  among 
them  we  shall  probably  find  a  fair  share  of  creative  work 
which  in  time  will  be  proved  to  be  of  permanent  value.  How 
ever  I  am  willing  to  limit  my  argument  to  the  figures  theni 
selves  in  an  effort  to  discover  what  meaning  thev  may  hav 

It  seems  natural  that  as  long  as  painting  is  limited  to 
comparatively  small  special  class  of  men  and  women  who  a 
slightly  removed  from  the  affairs  of  common  mortals,  moi 
encouragement  is  given  to  academic,  archaistic  and  remini 
cent  stvles  of  painting.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mass 
artists  is  at  work  from  end  to  end  of  a  great  country  the 
are  sound  reasons  why  art  should  become  healthier  in  il 
being  and  more  direct  and  simple  in  its  expression.  Su 
wide  productivity  acts  like  a  bomb  thrown  at  the  luxu 
trade.  No  artificially  stimulated,  precious  and  snobbi 
market  could  possibly  absorb  the  normal  amount  of  wort 
while  art  that  a  genuine  mass  movement  is  certain  to  produc 
If  not  consciously,  at  least  unconsciously,  the  artists  kn 
this.  They  turn  away  from  the  luxury  market  understandinji 
that  their  very  productiveness  is  against  its  luxury  principle 
Decentralization  sets  in  and  regional  non-luxury  market 
come  into  being. 

As  already  suggested  the  change  is  not  from  black  t 
white.  But  the  process  has  set  in.  Following  the  good  exampl 
of  Cleveland  more  and  more  centers  throughout  the  countr] 
are  finding  that  the  pursuit  of  unacquisitive  culture  is  noi 
the  solution  of  the  artists*  problems.  For  this  developmen 
still  slow,  but  broadly  based,  and  rendered  necessary  if  th 
great  present  day  movement  in  American  art  is  to  fructif) 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  government.  If  the  govern, 
ment  had  been  satisfied  to  direct  its  program  exclusivel 
from  a  Washington  bureau  nothing  like  this  could  ha 
happened.  It  has  always  used  local  juries  and  local  comrai 
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tees,  thereby  making  the  various  communities  realize  that 
they  were  directly  concerned  with  the  selection  of  the  art 
which  they  as  tax  payers  have  purchased. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  artists  at  work  in  every  state  and 
with  hundreds  of  communities  purchasing  painting  and  sculp- 
ture a  much  fresher  and  more  stimulating  relationship  is 
established  between  the  client  and  the  artist  than  could  pos- 
siblv  exist  between  the  luxury  trade  in  art  and  its  compara- 
tively limited  lists  of  buyers.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
artist  has  found  an  extensive  and  much  less  sophisticated 
audience.  I  am  sure  that  this  audience  is  not  one  whit  less 
sophisticated  than  that  which  the  great  mural  painters  of 
Italv  addressed.  Giotto,  Piero,  Masaccio  and  the  others, 
were  able  to  portray  simply  and  clearly.  Yet  they  employed 
the  medium  of  art  with  a  profound  meaning  which  only  the 
initiated  are  able  fully  to  appreciate.  We  have  abundant 
proof  in  the  art  of  the  past  that  painting  can  be  clear  to  the 
people  and  also  profound.  So  let  the  precious  be  afraid  if 
thev  wish  to  lest  a  mural  in  a  small  town  post  office  be  super- 
ficial because  it  is  understandable.  Let  them  hug  their  Dalis 
to  their  bosoms  and  shudder  at  the  newT  order.  It  is  not 
thev  who  will  stop  it.  They  are  already  swallowed  up  in  the 
old  order. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  a  certain  number  of  real 
and  potential  dangers  facing  the  new  order.  Of  these  I  would 
mention  first  the  vulgarizing  forces  of  false  publicity  and 
jingoism.  The  most  confirmed  enemy  of  these  two  forces  is 
fearless  and  penetrating  criticism.  Jingoism  in  its  lowest 
form  is  exemplified  by  the  man  who  rising  to  dizzying  heights 
of  spirituality  declares  oratorically:  'We  want  bigger  and 
better  battleships;  we'll  save  on  art!"  We  put  the  matter  thus 
coarsely  because  even  to  sense  that  such  sentiments  are  on 
the  tips  of  the  tongues  of  orators  is  to  become  aware  of  a 
great  and  growing  danger  to  the  civilization  of  this  country. 
If  we  are  not  constantly  aware  of  the  evil  outcroppings 
of  war  which  reach  into  the  life  pulses  of  countries  not 
directly  involved  we  shall  soon  be  permitting  our  orators  to 
influence  more  and  more  people  toward  the  unfortunate  be- 
lief that  art  is  not  one  of  the  necessities.  We  have  seen  what 
the  new  order  is  and  what  in  five  years  it  has  done  as  an 
awakening  and  educational  force.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  pro- 
tect it  from  its  enemies.  By  this  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  its 
critics.  Thev  are  not  its  enemies.  They  stimulate  its  health. 
Its  enemies  are  those  people  who  are  forever  putting  art  at 
the  end  of  a  long  procession  of  material  aims  and  objects. 
War  and  the  preparations  for  war  give  to  these  materialists 
their  greatest  opportunitv.  Hitler  cannot  win  the  war  except 


by  one  method.  If  through  his  barbaric  efforts  he  become* 
the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's cutting  down  or  concluding  its  buying  of  art  the  Nazi 
paranoiac  will  have  won  a  victory  over  art.  He  will  have  in- 
fluenced us  to  take  an  injurious  backward  step. 

Hardly  less  dangerous  to  the  brilliant  promise  of  the  new 
order  is  the  kind  of  jingoism  which  uncritically  declares  that 
if  a  thing  is  American  it  is  just  for  that  reason  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world.  Proud  as  we  are  of  this  great  country  it 
does  not  add  anything  to  its  stature  to  claim  for  the  produc- 
tions of  its  artists  qualities  which  thev  have  not.  If  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  American  art  needed  criticism  this  is  indeed 
the  hour.  Criticism  is  of  many  kinds.  It  is  adverse,  prejudiced, 
destructive,  poisonous;  it  is  appreciative,  constructive,  stim- 
ulating. It  lifts  us  to  a  sense  of  quality;  it  holds  us  to  our 
highest  ideals.  It  prevents  us  from  being  too  thin-skinned. 
It  strengthens  our  efforts  and  increases  our  courage.  It  is 
this  sympathetic  constructive  and  fearless  criticism  that  we 
now  need.  That  is  always  true  when  we  face  success. 

The  advance  made  in  the  native  strength  of  our  painters 
is  not  due  to  the  selection  of  subject  matter.  It  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  seen  the  inner  meaning  of  their  subject 
matter.  Every  painter  who  makes  sketches  sitting  on  the 
barnyard  fence  of  a  middle  western  farm  does  not  thereby 
become  a  significant  American  artist.  He  mav  look  as  much 
as  he  likes.  Nothing  happens  until  he  sees.  This  means  of 
course  that  until  he  has  digested  his  subject  mentally  and 
emotionally  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  eliminate  and 
organize,  he  is  still  only  a  "sketch  artist."'  One  can  be  verv 
diligent  and  niggle  a  painting  to  its  last  atom  of  life  and  still 
not  see. 

In  the  past  five  years  during  which  such  an  incredible 
number  of  individual  pictures  and  murals  have  had  purely 
American  subject  matter,  it  has  been  possible  to  notice  that 
what  one  painter  has  called  the  gulf  between  looking  and  see- 
ing has  been  crossed  by  many.  This  is  what  creates  a  well 
warranted  hopefulness.  Incidentally,  it  is  what  has  created 
the  many  accomplished  works  which  must  be  credited  to  the 
American  artist  of  this  period.  In  the  first  enthusiasm  of 
five  years  ago  there  were  many  sociological  paintings  which 
indicated  on  the  part  of  the  artist  more  courage  than  equip- 
ment. 

This  is  easily  understandable  because  when  artists  were 
creating  for  their  own  exclusive  satisfaction  rather  than  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  ideas  to  a  large  audience  thev 
undertook  to  solve  problems  that  were  within  their  grasp. 
The  criticisms  which  the  artists  themselves  have  most  often 
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expressed  about  the  work  of  their  fellows  during  the  past  five 
years  have  centered  around  the  two  questions  of  figure  draw- 
ing and  organization.  It  has  been  said  that  not  enough  of  the 
painters  have  bent  their  energies  to  secure  such  mastery  of 
the  figure  that  they  can  meet  the  problems  created  by  their 
own  pictorial  ideas.  It  has  been  said  also  that  too  often  paint- 
ers crowd  their  designs  or  pictures  relying  on  multiplicity 
when  simplicity  well  organized  would  better  serve  their 
purposes. 

Whether  such  comments  are  just  or  unjust  they  seem  to 
have  health  in  them.  Personallv  I  do  not  think  that  such 


observations  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  What  makes  clear 
the  great  significance  of  the  new  order  is,  I  believe,  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  are  moving  away  from  a  period  which  produced 
individuals  of  unquestionable  capacity  into  a  period  when 
we  are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  body  of  art.  The 
individual  will  always  be  the  one  to  count  most  in  the  last 
analysis.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  times  when  many 
paint  well,  and  a  great  movement  produces  great  artists  in 
the  midst  of  the  many,  and  times  when  progress  is  marked  by 
single  lonely  individuals.  This  is  the  difference  at  which  we 
have  arrived.  It  is  a  great  difference. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

Easel  Paintings  in  Oil,  Water  Color,  Tempera,  Gouache 
Mural  Paintings  in  Fresco,  Tempera,  Oil 


Isabel  Bishop:  Of- 
fice Girls.  In  pri- 
vate collection 


PHOTCCKAI'H    COLRTESY    OF    M1DTOWN'    CALLERIES 
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Richard  Lahey:  The  Cove  at  Ebb  Tide 


rHOTOCRATH    COURTESY    OF    KRAUSHAAR    CALLERIES 


Marianne  Appel:  Juneau,  Alaska 


PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    WALKER    GALLERIES 
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Cameron  Booth:  Iron  Mine 


PHOTOGRAPH     COl RTESY    OF     WALKER    CALLERIES 


Nicolai  Cikovsky:  Flowers  Near  Window 


PHOTOCRAPH    COURTESY    OF  DOWNTOWN    CALLERY 
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Raymond  Breinin:  Broun  Earth 


PHOTOCRAI'H    COIRTESY    OF    WPA    ART    PROGRAM 


Rockwell  Kent:  Adirondacks 
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Mitchell  Jamieson:  Flying  High 


PMOHnJiAl'H     CDIHIK'Y     OF     KIKKMANN    CALLF.R1ES 


Ann  Brockman :  Squall 
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Aaron  Bohrod :  Chicago  Street  in  Winter.  Collection  of  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 


Tom  Craig:  Clam  Farm 


rHOTOCRATH    COIRTESY     OF    FRANK     K.     M.     REHN 
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C.  K.  Chatterton :  Island  House.  Collection  of  Canajoharie  Art  Gallery 
Edward  Bruce:  Gooney  Manor,  Virginia 
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Charles  Burch field:  Abandoned  Farm  House.  Hall  Collection,  University  of  Nebraska 


Charles  Burchfield:  Old  House  by  Creek.  Collection  of  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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Charles  Burchfield:  Pussy-Willows 


PHOTOGRAPH    COIRTESV     OF     FRANK      K.      M.     REHN 
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Georgia  O'Keeffe:  Oak  Leaves  Pink  and  Gray.  Collection  of  University 
of  Minnesota 


Georgia  O'Keeffe:  Jack-in-the-Pulpit.  dumber  8 


PHOTOCRAPH     COURTESY    OF    AN    AMERIC 
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Arthur  G.  Dove:  Snow 
Thaw.  Collection  Phillips 
Memorial  Gallery 


Arthur  G.  Dove:  Red  Barge.  Collection  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery 
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PHOTOCRAPH    COURTESY    OF    WALKER    GALLERIES 


Doris  Lee:  Rural 
Landscape 

Hobson  Pittman: 
Early  Spring. 
Collection  Metro- 
politan Museum 
of  Art 
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PHOTOCRAPH    COURTESY    OF     WALKER    CALLERIES 


John  Steuart  Curry:  Sujirise 

John  Steuart  Curry:  The  Mississippi 
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Albert  Block:  Rest  Dur- 
ing   Flight    Into    Egypt 


Louis  Guglielmi:  Connecticut  Autumn 
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Olin  Doivs:  Rising  Mist 


Gladys  Rockmore  Davis: 
The  Pink  Skirt 


PHOTOCRAPH    COURTESY     OF    FRANK     K.     M.     REHN 
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Alexander   Brook:    Summer    Wind 


PHOTOCRAPH    COIRTESY    OF    DOWNTOWN    CALLERV       , 
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Robert  Brackman:  Epilogue 
in  Gray.  Collection  of  Mont- 
clair  Art  Museum 


Alexander  Brook:  Georgia  Jungle 
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John  Carroll:  School  Girl 
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Franklin  C.  Watkins: 
Soliloquy.  Collection  of 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art 

Franklin  C.  Watkins:  Summer  Fragrance.  Collection  of  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 
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Paul  Burlin:  Rich  Mans 
I    Nightmare 


Paul  Cadmus:  Sailors  and  Floosies 
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Andrew  Dasburg:  Taxed 
Collection  of  Whitne] 
Museum  of  American  AM 


Charles  Harsanyi:  Railroad  Crossing 
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Waldo    Peirce:    Breakfast 
in  the  Barn 


PHOTOCRAPH    COURTESY    OF    MIDIOWN    CALLERIES 


PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    MIDTOWN    CALLERIES 


Waldo  Peirce:  Bowmen  of  Hatchet  Mountain 
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Yvonne  Pene  Du  Bois: 
The  W anamaker  House 


t'HOTOCHAPH     COl  RTE^Y    OF    KRAl^HAAR    CALLBI 


Guy  Pene  Du  Bois:  The  Beach 


PHOTOGRAPH    COLRTESY    OF    KRAUSHAAR    CALLERIES 


Guy  Pene  Du  Bois:  Conversation  Piece 
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Sidney  Laufman:  The  Big  Tree 
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omas  Donnelly:  Fairfield  Beach 
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JTOGRAPH     COtRTESY     OF    ASSOCIATED   AMERICAN    ARTISTS'    CALLERIES 


Adolf  Dehn:  Mercers'  Farm 


Louis  M.  Eilshemius: 
The  Shepherd  and  His 
Boy 


PHOTCOKAI'H     (OlRTE?Y    OF    KLEEMAKN    0\LI.ERIES 


Louis  M.  Eilshemius:  Approaching  Storm 
•  62  • 


FHOTOCRAPH    COURTESY    OF    KLEEMANN    CALI.ERIES 


Louis  M.  Eilshemius:  Mother  Bereft 


PHOTOGRAPH     COLRTE^Y    Oh     kLLLMANN    GALLERIES 
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Jay  Connaway:  Outer  Duck  Rocks 


PHOTOGRAPH    COl'RTESY    OF     MACBETH    CALLERY 


Clarence  Carter:  The  Wa 


PHOTOCRAPH     COURTESY    OF    FERARCIL    GALLERIES 
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Millard  Sheets:  Toilers  at  Sunset 


FHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    DALZELL    HATFIELD    CALLEKIES 


PHOTOCRAPH    COURTESY    OF    MILCH    GALLERIES 


Millard  Sheets:  Alcatraz 
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Lawrence  Whitaker: 
Night  Shift.  Collection 
of  Phillips  Memorial 
Gallery 


Edmund  Yaghjian:  Fifty-Ninth  Street  Skylint 
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Francis  Speight:  Cows  in 

the  Pasture 

George  Picken :  Tyringham  Valley 


1'HOTOCRAPH    COURTESY    OF    MILCH    CALLERIES 
PHOTOCRAFH    COURTESY    OF    MARIE    HARRIMAN    CALLEIIY 
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PHOTOGRAPH    COIRTE-Y    OF    WPA    ART    PROGRJ 


Stuart  Edie:  Red  Table 


Tom  Lea:  Lonely  Town 
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Lyonel  Feininger:  Church  on  the  Market  Place 


I'HOTOCItAPH    COIRIESY    OF    MEKE.VDORF    CALLERIES 
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Marsden  Hartley: 
Ghost  of  the  Forest 

Niles  Spencer:  Near 
Avenue  A.  Collection 
of  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art 
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Harold  Weston :  Loneliness.  Collection  of  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery 


Harold  Weston:  Burnt  Region 
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HOTOCRAPH  COURTESY  OF  BOYER  CALLER1ES 


Moses  Soyer:  Study  of  An  Old  Worker 


Moses  Soyer:  Mother  and  Children 


Moses  Soyer:  Portrait  of  a  Man 


PHOTOCRAPH    COURTESY    OF    BOYER    CALLS 


Moses  Soyer:  Fortune  Teller 
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Isaac  Soyer:  The  Family 


I'HOTOCHAi'H     COlKTEsY     OF    MIDTOWN    CALLEBIE5 


Isaac  Soyer:  Employment  Agejicv 


TOf.RAPH    COURTESY     OK     MIDTOWN     4.ALLERIES 
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Raphael    Soyer:    The    Artist's 
Parents 


Raphael  Soyer:  Bus  Passengers 
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Paul  Lewis  Clemens:  In  the  Dugout 
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Ivan  G.  Olinsky:  Repose 
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Ferdinand  E.  Warren:  Down  East,  Monhegan 


PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    DOWNTOWN    GALLERY 


PHOTOCRAPH     COl  RTESY    OF     MILCH    GALLERIES 


Dorothy  Varian:  Rye  Harvest 
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Arnold  Blanch:  The  Hunter 


FHOTOCRAPH    COURTESY     OF    FRANK      K.      M.     REH> 


Arnold  Blanch:  Doris 
Lee 
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Abraham  Harriton :  Jobless — City  Hall  Park 


PHOTOCRATH    COURTESY    OF    KRAUSHAAR    GALLERIES 


Louis  Bouche:  Dirty 
Dick's,  Nassau 
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Joseph  De  Martini:  Pigeon  Cove 
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Steve  Dohanos:  Cargo  from  Taritolt 
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Lee  Brown  Coye:  Just  Across  the  Street 


Robert  Gates:  Landscape 
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Henry   G.   Keller:   Storm-Frightened 
Animals   Under  the  Big  Horse  Tent 


PHOTOCBAPH    COURTESY    OF    KRAUsHAAR    GALLERIES 


Henry  G.  Keller:  First  Show  at  Two 


PHOTOCRAPH    COURTESY    OF    KRAUSHAAR   CAL 
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It  Kuhn:  The  White  Clown 


PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    MARIE    HARRIMAN    GALLERY 
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Edward   Hopper 
Sheridan  TJieatr< 


Edward  Hopper 
York  Movie 


PHOTOGRAPHS    COl RTESY    OF    FRANK     K.     H.    REHN 


:ard  Hopper:  From  Williamsburg  Bridge.  Collection  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Edward  Hopper:  Box  Factory,  Gloucester.  Collection  of  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
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Mir  on  Sokole:  Bootleg  Miners 


PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    MIDTOWN    CALLER1E 


B.  J.  0.  Nordjeldt:  Spring  Snot 
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De  Hirsch  Mar  gules:  Red  for  Weather 


HOTOCRAPH    COURTESY    OF    WPA    ART    PROCRAM 


PHOTOCRAPH    COURTESY    ACA    CALLERY 


Dong  Kingman:  Tracks  No.  2 
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Maurice  Sterne:  The  Plum  Girl 


PHOTOCRAPH    COLRTESY    OF     MILCH    CALLERIE5 


PHOTOGRAPH    COl'RTESY    OF    MILCH    CALLERIES 


Maurice  Sterne:  Still 
Life,  1930 
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William  Gropper:  Sena- 
>ors.  Collection  of  Mr.  Her- 
man Shulman 


Samuel  Rosenberg: 
Manmade  Desert 
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Hendrik  M.  Mayer:  Carnival 


Louis  Ribak:  Home  Relief  Station.  Collection  of  Whitney  Museum  of  American  A) 
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oseph  Hirsch :  Two  Men 


Erie  Loran :  The  First  Storm 
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Georges  Schreiber:  New  Or- 
leans Night.  Collection  of 
Metropolitan    Museum    of    Art 


PHOTOCRAPH    COIRTESY    OF    MIDTOWN    CALLERIES 
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Frederic  Taubes:  Setting  the  Table 


PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    MIDTOWN    CALLERIES 


Kenneth  Hayes  Miller:  Nude  by  a  Penthouse  Window 
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Bernard  Karfiol:  Christina 
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Randall     Davey:     Canvas 
backs    and     Whiskey 
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Anne  Goldthivaite :  Up 
in  the  Morning 
aiherine  Schmidt:  The  Men  Clean  I  / 


H    COl RTESY    OF    DOWNTOWN    CALLEBY 


PHnlnGRAPn    Col RTESY    OF    DOWNTOWN    GALLERY 
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PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    WPA    ART    PROGRAM 


Eugene   Trentham:    Golden   Colo- 
rado 

Joseph  Vavak:  Dust  Storn 
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Lamar  Dodd:  Still  Life 


PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    PERARCII.   GALLERIES 


PHOTOCBAPH    COURTESY    OF    KRATSHAAR    CALLERIES 


Charles    Kaeselau: 
Haunted  House 


Paul  Sample:  Vermont 


PHOTOCRAPH    COURTESY    OF    FERARCIL   CI 
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Zoltan  Sepeshy:  Yelloiv  Farm 


PHOTOCBAl'H    COIRTESY     n¥     MIDTOWN    GALLERIES 


Paul  Sample:  Storm   Over   Willoughby  Lake 
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Wendell  Jones:  Road  to  Guaymas 


Mervin  Jules:  The  Liberals 
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Ernest  Fiene:  Kitchen  Table 


Ernest  Fiene:  Razing  Old  New  York  Post  Office 
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Philip  Evergood:  Street  Corner 


Charles  Prendergast:  Decorative  Panel.  Collection  of  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art 
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Peter  Hurd:  Jose  H  err  era 
Peter  Hurd:  Evening  in  the  Sierra 


PHOTOGRAPH  COURTESY  OF  MRS.  CORNELIUS  J.  SULLIVAN 


PHOTOGRAPH  COIHTESY  OF  MRS.  CORNELIUS  J.  SULLIVAN 
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John  S.  De  Martelly:  Give  Us  This  Day 


Norman  MacLeish:  The  Mansion 
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PHOTOCRAPH    COURTESY    OF    WPA    ART    PROCHAM 
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Dewey  Albinson:  Town  and  Pit 


Joe  Jones:  Wheat.  Collection  of 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art 
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PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    FRANK    K.     M .    REHN 


Henry  Lee  McFee:  Japanese  Wrestler 
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Henry  Lee  McVee: 
Still  Life — Dead  Leaves 

Henry  Lee  Melee:  Aperitif 
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PHOTOG  IAPB    COURTESY    OF    FRANK    K.    M.    REH.N 
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Victoria  Hutson  Huntley:  Evening 
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PHOTOCRAPH  COURTESY  OF  ARDEN  CALLERY 


Hermon  More:  Landscape.  Collection  of  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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Georgina  Klitgaard :  View  of  Kingston 


Esther  Williams:  Picnic  by  the  Pond 
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Anatol  Shulkin:   Studio   Ar- 
rangement 


PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    FERARCIL    CALLEIMES 
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Peppino  Mangravite:  Nostalgia.  Collection  of  Denver  Art  Museum 
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Charles  Woodbury:  The  Harbor  at  St.  Kitts 


Herman  Maril:  Three  Men  in  a  Boat 


PHOTOCRAPH    COURTESY   OF    BOYER 
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Jonas  Lie:  The  Cloud 


iayley  Lever:  Seascape 
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Max  Weber:  Summer.  Collection  of  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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Herbert  Meyer:  Haying,  Time  and  Mother  My  rick 


PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    MACBETH    CALLER1E 


Henry  Schnakenberg:  Earth  and  Sky 
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Marjorie  Phillips:  Summer 
Morning.  Collection  of  Phil- 
lips Memorial  Gallery 
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TOP  LEFT:  Nicola  Ziroli:  Black  Sentinels 

TOP  right:  Nicola  Ziroli:  White  Pitcher 

BOTTOM:  Ernest  Laivson:   Winter  on   the  River.  Collection  oj 
Whitney  Museum   of  American  Art 
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E.  Oscar  Thalinger:  Landscape 

Eugene  Higgins:  Riders 
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Henry  Matt  son:  Moon- 
lit Still  Life 
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Henry  Mattson:  Wings  of  the  Morning.  Collection  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
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John  Marin:  Lake  in  the  Tonk  Mountain 


PHOIOCKAPU    COURTESY    OF    AN    AMERICAN    PLACE 


John  Marin:  Street  Crossing,  New 
York.  Collection  of  Phillips  Memo- 
rial Gallery 
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Karl  Knaths:  Cock  and  Glove.  Col- 
lection Phillips  Memorial  Gallery 
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Stuart-Davis:  Terminal 


Francis  Criss:  Portable  Mural,  for  Williamsburg  Housing  Project 
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Charles  Sheeler:  Kitchen, 
Williamsburg.  In  Private 
Collection 


PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    DOWNTOWN    CALLERV 


Charles  Sheeler:  Clapboards.  Collection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
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Manuel  Tolegian:  The  White  Barn 


Allen  Saalburg:  Opera 
House 


PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF   WPA    ART    PROCRAM 
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ulian  Levi:  Route  22,  Connecticut 


Vaughn  Flannery:  The  Maryland  Hunt 


Eugene  Speicher:  Jean  in  Costume.  Collection  of  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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PHOTOGRAPH    COURTESY    OF    MIDTOWN    CALLERIES 

Frederic  Taubes:  Girl  on  the  Terrace 


Laurence  Beall  Smith:  Museum  Visitor 


Robert  Brackman:  Girl  With  Still  Life.  Collection  of  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art 


Boyer  Gonzales,  Jr.:  Elizabeth 
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'ohn  Sloan :  The  Brass  Bowl 


HOTOLRAPH    COURTESY    OF    KKAISHAAR    GALLERIES 


John  Sloan:  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  at  Third  Street.  Collection  of  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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Francis  Chapin:  Sun  in  Side  Street 


Mar  git  Varga:  Road  to  Danbw 
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Jenry  Schnakenberg:  Harlem  River.  Collection  of  Mrs.  Harlan  Miller 


HOTOLKAF'H    COURTESY    OF    KRALSHAAK    GALLERIES 


Gifford  Beal:  The  Horse  Tent 
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Nan  Watson:  Fruit  in  Blue  Jar.  Collection  of  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

Henry  Varnum  Poor:  Autumn  Fruit.  Collection  of  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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Henry  Varnum  Poor:  Boy  ivith    I 
Bow 
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Daniel  Gather:  Lathrop 


Albert  Sterner:  Student 
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RIGHT:    Joint    Koch:   Picture 
Book 

below:  Judson  Smith:  Por- 
trait of  My  Daughter 
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Yasuo  Kuniyoshi:  Vm  Tired.  Collection  of  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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Yasuo  Kuniyoshi:  1  Think  So.  Collection 
of  Albright  Art  Gallery 


Yasuo  Kuniyoshi:  Lay  Figure 
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Morris  Kantor:  Reverie 


Morris  Kantor:  The  Lighthouse 
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PHOTOGRAPH     COl'RTESY    OF     MILCH    GALLERIES 


Leon  Kroll:  Morning  on  the  Cape 


Leon  Kroll:  In  the  Country 
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Robert  Philipp:  Olympia 


Charles  Thuaites:  Portrait 
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harles  Rosen:  Red  Barns 
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series  of  the  work  of  contemporarv  American  painters. 
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